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-TP- Aenj, the original and only all paraffin 
base ZERO POUR TEST oil, will keep its 
fluidity as low as 40 degrees below zero. This 
is a straight run and not a blended or com- 
pounded oil. Its wax free feature is re- 
sponsible for its low cold test as well as its 
outstanding fluidity at extremely low temper- 
atures. It also holds its viscosity at extremely 
high motor temperatures. It is an entirely 
new oil, made especially for aircraft motors. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, advise us. 
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The "WASP” Abroad 

Clarence Chamberlin, during his recent inspection tour of 
European airports and airways, took with him a "Wasp” 
powered plane. The cable received from Mr. Chamberlin 
tells the story of the motor’s reliable performance. 

The reliability exhibited by this famous flyer’s "Wasp” is 
an inherent characteristic of Pratt & Whitney engines and 
has been one of the many factors in winning for them 
the reputation that the names "Wasp” and "Hornet” are 
synonymous with dependable aircraft powerplants. 

THE 

PRATT ^WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 

HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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The 1929 Air Tour 

I N view of the fact that South America is proving itself 
to be an excellent market for planes and engines of 
American manufacture, it would seem altogether fitting to 
concentrate on the task of increasing South American 
sales during the year of 1929. This task could be accomp- 
lished in a number of ways, the most productive of which 
would be the sending of sales commissions to the countries 
below the Panama Canal. However, perhaps the individ- 
ual manufacturer would not consider the profits received 
sufficient to warrant the expenditures necessary for an 
intensive demonstration and selling campaign. 

As an alternative the suggestion is made that arrange- 
ments be made for the holding of the 1929 Air Tour in 
South America instead of here in the United States. At 
first glance such a suggestion might appear to be out of 
the question, but as a matter of fact such a tour could be 
conducted with relatively little expense to the managing 
officials and the participating manufacturers. The biggest 
obstacle would be the transporting of the competing air- 
planes and pilots to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, which city 
could be the starting point of the tour. It is possible that 
the United States Navy, which has already done so much 
to promote aviation in this country, might be prevailed 
upon to lend the “Saratoga,” the “Lexington,” or the 
"Langley” for this work. 

The tour route to be flown would be around 2,000 mi. in 
length and include stops in five different South American 
countries. Starting from Rio the itinerary of the route, 
with perhaps a few intermediate stops, could be as follows : 
Sao Paulo, Brazil — Montevidio, Uruguay — Buenos Aires, 
Argentina — Santiago, Chile — Lima, Peru. With the ex- 
ception of Sao Paulo each of the cities mentioned is the 
capital of a country and incidentally the center of that 
country's aeronautical activities. When the planes had 
completed their stay in Lima they could once again be 
placed aboard a Navy carrier and transported back to the 
United States. 

From the standpoint of not only increasing South Am- 
erican interest in American planes and engines, but creat- 
ing actual sales such an expedition would undoubtedly 
prove of inestimable value. Flying such a route as sug- 
gested would not take long and therefore considerable 
time, a matter of days, could be spent at each stopping 
place, which would enable the holding of flight demonstra- 
tions and the intensive contacting of South American sales 
prospects. As has been the case in American cities visited 
by Air Tours it is quite probable that the South American 
cities along the route would supply free gasoline and oil 
for the visiting planes and free lodging accommodations 
for the visiting flying personnel. As regards the matter 
of servicing the planes, arrangements could be made be- 
forehand for the advance shipping of spare parts, etc., to 
the various stop-over cities along the route. 

In short, the holding of the 1929 Air Tour in South 


America would undoubtedly be the greatest boom for ex- 
port sales that could ever take place. When one considers 
the sales effect and the publicity value that would be cre- 
ated by the arrival of some 20 or 25 American built air- 
planes at a South American city, one cannot really regard 
the idea of such a tour as impractical and out of the 
question. 


Passenger Impressions 

T HE old saying that “first impressions are lasting im- 
pressions” is one well worth while bearing in mind 
when it comes to the matter of building up air transport 
traffic in the United States. With the public yet to be 
completely convinced of the efficiency and advantages of 
traveling by air, every airline operator will do well to 
devote considerable attention to the task of "dressing up” 
his own particular business so that his patrons will obtain 
the sort of impressions that make for repeat business. 

One very important step that can be taken in this respect 
is that of improving the appearance of the company’s 
field and flying personnel by supplying them with appro- 
priate uniforms. Several European, and one or two 
American airline operators have put this practice into 
force, with the result that one often hears members of the 
traveling public commenting in a most favorable way about 
the business-like way in which these airlines, over which 
they have traveled, are operated. This is particularly true 
regarding the European lines. Every American tourist 
who goes to Europe and patronizes a European line in- 
variably praises that line for the smart appearance of its 
flying and field personnel. 

As yet the layman knows relatively little about the 
mechanical features and flying performances of air trans- 
port planes in this country. Whether a plane will travel 
100 or 125 m.p.h., whether it will climb 800 or 1,000 ft. 
per min., or whether it will land at 55 or 75 m.p.h. are 
items which the average man today does not take into con- 
sideration when he contemplates a trip by air. If the 
plane looks good to him, from the standpoint of cleanliness 
and construction, he is satisfied. However, if it is all 
patched up and covered with oil and dirt the man’s desire 
to ride in it dies on the spot, even though the plane may be 
aerodynamically perfect and possess the finest air per- 
formance possible. 

This same idea holds true regarding an airline com- 
pany’s personnel. If the pilots and field men are going 
about their various tasks in grease-stained, or rough and 
tumble clothing the airline patron immediately receives the 
impression that the line is operated on a slip-shod basis. 
On the other hand if these men are fitted out in neat look- 
ing uniforms, in keeping with their respective positions 
and duties, the air traveler is favorably impressed and 
forms the opinion that here is an airline operating com- 
pany which knows its business and is well worth 
patronizing. 
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Aeronautical 



xposition 

By Earl D. Osborn 


I F one were to select the most outstanding general 
feature of the International Aeronautical Exposition, 
held this month in Chicago, it would be the fact that it 
was a “quantity” affair. Never in the history of the 
industry have there been so many aeronautic conventions 
and meetings held in one city during the period of one 
week; never have so many aeronautical products been 
placed on display at one time, and rarely have so many 
persons been attracted to a show. 

Under the circumstances the Show was well managed, 
and, of course, highly worth while. However, for those 
who have been attending aircraft shows since the period 
of the War, the Chicago Show did not produce the amount 
of advancement and originality of airplane design that 
was looked for by many. Much of that type of “thunder” 
was stolen by the Detroit Show held seven months ago, 
but regardless of that fact, airplane designers in this coun- 
try have been following one another like so many sheep, 
and although, there exist today innumerable planes of 
different sizes, which create the impression of a decided 
tendency toward standardization, there also exists a woe- 
ful lack of new and original designs. 

Another item regarding the Chicago affair which, while 
perhaps was not detrimental as regards lessening public 



A view of the main exhibit hall of the Coliseum during 
the International Aeronautical Exposition. 


interest was rather disappointing to members of the indus- 
try, was the fact that the show was not all, or anywhere 
near what the name implied. In other words it was not 
of international scope, and outside of three or four 
foreign engines and one or two planes the rest of the 


exhibits consisted exclusively of made in America prod- 

However, the foregoing comments are in no way di- 
rected at the Show organization. Those gentlemen made 
the best of what they had and unquestionably obtained 
considerable experience of value, the results of which 
should be most noticeable next time. With far, far too 



The interior of the First Regiment Armory as it appeared 
•while the Chicago aircraft show was in progress. 


little space in which to exhibit the great number of prod- 
ucts, “Jack” Harding performed a most commendable bit 
of work in arranging the exhibits. Due to the jammed 
conditions, elaborate decorations were out of the question 
and, as a result, there was no particular distinction be- 
tween exhibits. That, of course, made things rather 
difficult for the spectator. The only outstanding display 
from the standpoint of instantly catching the eye was a 
Sport Model Waco suspended from the ceiling in a climb- 
ing turn position. 

From the standpoint of the progress of the aeronautic 
industry in this country the Chicago Show gave evidence 
of a rather important step. At the beginning of this year 
there were almost countless individuals and organizations 
manufacturing airplanes in this country, and many of the 
planes manufactured were almost identical in design and 
construction. In fact, in some cases only close examina- 
tion resulted in a distinction being made between the plane 
of one manufacturer and the plane of another. Within 
the last nine months, however, many big and important 
mergers between aircraft companies have taken place. 
These companies are now adding to their products so as 
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to give their distributors and dealers complete lines of 
models from which the prospective buyer may choose. In 
short, it might be said that the “ragged ends” of airplane 
manufacturing are being tucked into the whole, and that 
the mergers and new capitalization of old companies will 
have a most decided and beneficial effect upon the industry 
in 1929. 

Although the public visited the Show in large numbers 
and more than repaid the actual out-of-hand expenses, yet. 
as the week passed it became evident that the chief impor- 
tance of the Show did not lie in this direction. The 
autumn is not the selling season for airplanes any more 
than it is the selling season for automobiles. Experienced 
show people claim that December, being the Christmas 
month, is one of the worst of the year to hold a public 
show. The public was keenly interested and the Show 
will help to make Chicago airminded, but the public did 
not come to buy airplanes. Dealers and distributors did, 
however, come in large numbers from all parts of the 
country. They came to look over the different makes of 
planes and to make arrangements for their next year's 
purchases. The manufacturers were much more keenly 
interested in reaching the dealers and distributors than in 
reaching the general public attendance at the show. Many 
of the companies, including Fairchild, Advance, Travel 
Air and Wright, gave luncheons or dinners to their field 

up. New contracts were drawn and the sales policies for 
the following year were laid out. Many of the manu- 
facturers had demonstrating planes out at the municipal 
airport and when the flying weather was good, which it 
was not most of the time, the activity was very intense and 
the field traffic director had a busy time. In brief, the 
actual business done at the show was within the industry 
and not with the Chicago public. 

Although the broad outlines of design remained much 
the same as at Detroit and there was little originality in 
design, there was evident a great deal of refinement in the 
details of design and workmanship. Details of cowling, 
arrangement of instrument boards and controls have been 



The exhibit of the Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce, at the aircraft exposition. 
bettered considerably. There was a noticeable improve- 
ment in the fairing in of wings to fuselage, and in external 
appearance the planes gave evidence of being more finished 
products. 

Due to the very large number of planes at the show it 
is impossible to give detailed descriptions, or even lo 
mention the majority of those there. In fact, the whole 
exhibit was so large that it was rather hard to take in. 
It was also so scattered that even after three or four days 


1983 

one found corners that had not yet been explored. The 
crowds circulating through the various buildings were 
large and a considerable proportion of those present 
seemed intelligently interested. 

The big cabin planes such as the three-engined Ford 
usually had long lines of people waiting to walk through 
and see what the interiors looked like. The open cockpit 
planes which had stands built up alongside, enabling peo- 
ple to look into the cockpits and see the controls. and in- 



Another vit-ic of the main hall of the Coliseum. , 

strument boards, attracted considerably more attention than 
those planes where nothing but the exterior could be secii. 
A few companies such as Pitcairn and Great Lakes showed 
uncovered planes which proved of interest to the crowd. 
Few of the companies had good exhibits of photographs, or 
stands, giving specifications and other data in relation to 
the planes and the company. The technically minded visi- 
tor had little chance to see the interior construction of the 
planes or to look at the detail workmanship. The exterior 
finish of the planes and the details’ of the cabins and cock- 
pits showed a considerable amount of improvement over 
Detroit, and there were also less planes in the exhibit 
which had been put in long before they were finished. 

Comparatively few firms showed a complete line of new 
models. The most salient exception was the Fairchild 
company which showed for the first time its low wing, 
two-seater monoplane, its new Whirlwind cabin plane and 
the new Wasp powered cabin plane. The Wright com- 
pany also made the show the occasion for the first public 
display of its new line of engines. The Mono Aircraft 
showed the Monocoach and the Monoprep, both of them 
new types, and the American Aircraft showed two new 
types. Several other firms showed new types, but there 
was no evidence, however, of the industry being ready to 
make a national show, held in the autumn, the occasion for 
a display of next year’s models. 

In the line of design there were comparatively few orig- 
inal ideas in detail or in general conception. Among the 
exceptions to this statement was the combined skii and 
wheel exhibited by Aerial Service of Hammondsport, and 
the combination wing stub floats and amphibian gear 
shown by Fokker. There were many rumors floating 
about of wonderful new planes that are to be brought out 
in the springtime, and it is hoped that at least some of 
them will be half as good as the advance notices. 

The majority of the concerns at the show are still manu- 
facturing only one type of plane. This is partly due to 
the large number of small concerns exhibiting and it is 
probable that out of the total production of planes the 
majority are now built by concerns who build more than 
(Continued on page 2000) 
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Tbe Wright J-6 Series 

PT n ight Aeronautical Corp. Introduces Three ££ Uew pVhirlwind 
Models to Cover PTide Range of Requirements 


I N order to complete its line of aircraft engines and 
provide power plants to cover a wide range of re- 
quirements, the Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., has developed the “J-6” series of engines. This 
series consists of three “New Whirlwind” models of the 
• four cycle, air cooled, static radial type, having five, seven 
and nine cylinders and developing 150, 225 and 300 
b. hp., respectively. The new engines have been block 
and flight tested over a period of 18 mo. and quantity 
production will be started on them in the near future. 

One of the outstanding features in the design of the 
new engines is the interchangeability of parts. Practically 
all of the major units comprising the power plants, with 
the exception of crankcases, master rods and cams, are 
identical. The mounting ring radius is 19J4 in., or the 
same size as that of the “J-5” Whirlwind, making it pos- 
sible to install any one of the J-6 series of engines in 
place of a J-5 model, providing the engine mounting mem- 
bers do not interfere with the accessories which, in the 
J-6 engine, are all placed at the rear. 

The engines are known as the “New Whirlwind 
Nine,” the “New Whirlwind Seven,” and the “New 
Whirlwind Five,” and are designated R-975, R760 and 
R-540, respectively, these numbers corresponding to the 



develops 150 b. hp. This "J-6" model will be placed in 
production in February, 1929. 

displacement in cubic inches. The standardized bore is 5 
in. and the stroke 5}4 in. Because of this J4 in. increase 
in bore over the J-5 model, it is possible to gain a piston 
displacement which produces 300 hp. in the new nine 
cylinder engine. By the same means an output of 225 hp., 
or approximately the same as that of the J-5 engine, is 


obtained from the new seven cylinder model, and 150 
hp. from the five cylinder power plant. The seven and 
nine cylinder engines develop their rated output at 2,000 
r.p.m., while the New Whirlwind Five has a normal 
speed of 1,800 r.p.m. The compression ratio of these 
engines is 5:1. 

The dry weight of the New Whirlwind Nine is 485 
lb., or 1.61 lb. per rated hp., while that of the J-5 model 
is about 515 lb., representing a reduction of about 30 lb., 



A diagram showing the power output and fuel consump- 
tion of the new Wright J?-540 engine. 

even though the new engine has been materially increased 
in output. The New Whirlwind Seven weighs 425 lb., or 
1.88 lb. per rated hp. This engine, while comparable in 
output to the J-5 model, weighs 90 lb. less. The New 
Whirlwind Five weighs 370 lb. or 2.46 lb. per hp. The 
overall diameters and lengths from mounting flanges to 
propeller hubs, which are the same for all three models, 
are 45 in. and 28 29/32 in., respectively. The overall 
length of the nine cylinder engine is 41 7/16 in., while 
that of the seven cylinder model is 40 23/32 in., and that 
of the five cylinder power plant is 40 5/8 in. 

The first of the nine cylinder engines will be ready 
for distribution January 1 and production of the five 
cylinder model is expected to begin in February, 1929. 
In May, 1929, production is scheduled to start on the 
seven cylinder power plant. The external finish is to be 
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black enamel for cylinders and blue gray for crankcase 
and other aluminum parts. Exposed steel parts will be 
protected by a suitable non-corrosive coating. 

Each engine will be subjected to acceptance tests which 
will consist of running in until ready for a preliminary 
test of 2 hr. at 9/10 rated power, at rated speed. Follow- 
ing the preliminary test the engine will be disassembled 
for inspection and any necessary corrections. The power 
plant will then be reassembled and submitted to final ac- 



A front quarter view of the "New Whirlwind Nine,'’ 
which develops 300 b. hp. and weighs but 485 lb. dry. 

ceptance tests consisting of J4 hr. at 9/10 rated power, 
at rated speed, and % hr. at rated power and speed. 
During the final test, power, fuel and oil consumption 
readings will be taken. The guaranteed maximum fuel 
consumption for all three models is .55 lb. per b. lip. hr. 
at rated power and speed, and the guaranteed oil con- 
sumption .035 lb. per b. hp. hr. also at rated power and 
speed. 

A distinguishing feature in the design of these engines 
is found in the utilization of a front exhaust system. This 
is a definite departure from previous practice in this coun- 
try and permits the use of a front exhaust manifold and 
the attachment of this manifold and nose cowling as 
standard equipment by the manufacturer. .Among the 
advantages of this system are the reduction in production 
cost of the manifold and cowling, since it is produced in 
quantity by the engine manufacturer, and the simplifica- 
tion of engine installation by the airplane manufacturer. 
At the same time both the head resistance and weight of 
the exhaust system is greatly reduced, as the entire unit 
is streamlined into the fuselage form. Each engine is 
provided, as standard equipment, with the front exhaust 
manifold, which is of the collector ring type and with 
this nose cowling which has manually operated shutters 
allowing the crankcase temperature to be controlled from 
the pilot’s seat. All engine controls are placed at the 
rear of the engine simplifying installation in the plane. 

By placing the valve actuating mechanism behind rather 
than in front of the cylinder it is possible to streamline 
therocker boxes, which also aids in the reduction of head 
resistance. Grouping the accessories at the rear of the 
engine simplifies installation and provides protection 
against dirt and weather conditions. The increase in speed 
resulting from these modifications has been demonstrated. 


1985 

Aluminum alloy cylinder heads are screwed and shrunk 
over the steel barrel cylinders on each of the J-6 engines. 
The cylinders are attached to the crankcase by eight steel 
studs passing through the cylinder flange and have con- 
centric cooling fins. The crankcase assembly consists of 
four major castings of aluminum alloy which form a 
sturdy and compact unit. All accessory drives, compris- 
ing those for magnetos, oil and fuel pumps, generator and 
rotary induction system are carried by the rear section. 
Provision has been made for the installation of both a 
generator and starter. The cam follower ring carrying 
the tappet guides is cast integral with the main section 
of the crankcase, giving rigid and accurate support as 
well as effective lubrication to the tappets. A number 
of detail parts are eliminated by this arrangement. 

Aluminum alloy pistons, cross ribbed on the under side 
of the head and fitted with full floating hollow pins are 
employed. The wrist pin, which has an average diameter 
of ">/& in., subject to certain tolerances, is held in place by 
expanding spring wire locks which prevent wearing the 
cylinder walls. Wrist pins and cylinder walls are iubri- 
cated by oil spray from the crank and knuckle pin bear- 
ings. Piston heads are slightly concave in shape and this 



feature, in conjunction with the internal shape of the 
cylinder head, produces an almost perfect spherical com- 
bustion chamber. 

As is usual in Wright engines, the connecting rods are 
alloy steel forgings and consist of a one piece master rod 
and the articulated rods. Wrist pin and knuckle pin 
bushings are of bronze pressed into the articulated rods 
and the crank pin bearing is of anti-friction metal, steel 
backed and pressed, and dowelled into the big end of the 
master rod. 

The single throw, two piece crankshaft is made from 
alloy steel forgings and is counterbalanced to eliminate 
vibration. The crankshaft is drilled to provide oil pas- 
( Continued on page 2012) 
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By Walter E. Burton 


T HE dust nuisance is becoming a real economic 
factor at most airports of any consequence what- 
ever. No definite information is available, but it 
is doubtless a fact that a fair-sized percentage of flying 
field visitors are discouraged in the matter of taking rides 
as the result of receiving a dust bath first. 

Everybody who has visited a flying field in dry weather 
knows the process involved in dusting the spectators. A 
plane lands and pulls up to the field edge for the purpose 
of discharging its quota of passengers and taking on 
others. It then swings about, heading for the field again. 
The slipstream of the propeller carries back the loose bits 
of dirt, sand and even gravel on the ground behind the 
plane, and effectively spreads it over practically every- 
body in the vicinity, except the pilot and his passengers, 
and those who take refuge behind shelter. 

Should Consider Dust Problem 

Since no progressive field operator desires to drive 
away patrons with such a disagreeable and unhealthful 
thing as dust, a consideration of possible methods of dust 
elimination ought to be a part of every airport program. 

Very little effort seems to have been spent in subduing 
dust on flying fields of this country. Fortunately, some 
fields, such as the Lunken Airport at Cincinnati, have 
surfaces which are naturally free from dust. 

“We are particularly fortunate at Lunken Airport in- 
sofar as we are not faced with the dust problem," Charles 
E. Plank, public relations director, states. “Our airport 
is a river bottom field, well covered with a strong mat of 
blue grass. The space in front of our hangars is cin- 
dered, and we find this does away with the dust problem 
there. When the city begins to construct new hangars 
that are to be used on the municipal airport, of which 
Lunken Airport is a part, we will undoubtedly lose the 
advantage of grass.” 

This points to one possible solution of the dust prob- 
lem. that of maintaining a good sod of blue grass, or 


some other variety of grass. Of course, on some of the 
busier fields, or those located where the soil is not fertile, 
it is difficult to obtain a good growth of grass. It is true, 
also, a great many sodded fields become dusty with use. 

Harry H. Blee, chief of the airport section of the De- 
partment of Commerce, says that, in general, the prob- 
lem of dust control on airport landing areas is being 
handled either bv the growth of a tough sod on the land- 
ing area, or by periodic applications of road oil. The 
latter method is being used by a number of airports lo- 
cated in arid regions where the growth of a satisfactory 
sod would be practically impossible without irrigation. 

A list of the varieties of grass satisfactory for airport 
use has been prepared by the Department of Agriculture. 
It reads, in part, as follows: 

“There is no one grass or mixture of grasses that can 
be expected to produce satisfactory turf on a landing 
field for airports in all parts of the United States. In 
the northern half of the country, it is likely that a mix- 
ture composed of 80 per cent. Kentucky blue grass and 
20 per cent, redtop will answer fairly well for most pur- 
poses. In the northeast, however, the proportion of red- 
top can be increased to good advantage, and on some of 
the acid soils such as are encountered in the New England 
states, a mixture of bent grass and redtop. should give 
good results. In the blue grass region of Kentucky and 
adjoining states, there is probably nothing that will form 
a tougher turf than Kentucky blue grass. 

"In the humid northern part of the United States some 
timothy could perhaps be added to the mixture to ad- 
vantage. For the southern states there is nothing that is 
more generally adapted than Bermuda grass. On the 
low. moist lands in the extreme southeast, carpet grass 
ordinarily gives better results than Bermuda grass. In 
the arid and semi-arid sections of the United States, there 
are very few grasses that will grow without irrigation. 
In the "northern part of the Great Plains region, where 
the rainfall is not too limited, brome grass or crested 
wheat grass would doubtless serve the purpose as well as 



Navy observation, fighting and training planes on the line at Logan Field, Baltimore, Md.^Note the absence of dust 
at this grass covered field, even though the engines of the planes are being "turned up.” 
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anything that is available. Under irrigation, the Ken- 
tucky blue grass and redtop mixture should do well from 
Oklahoma north, and Bermuda grass south of the general 
region. From the brief summary of the situation given 
above, it can be seen that practically every airport may 
require special attention as regards grasses that are best 
suited for the particular conditions. 

“For quickest results the Bermuda grass should be 
sown at the rate of 25 to 30 lb. per acre and the mixture 
of Kentucky blue grass and redtop at the rate of about 


At the left are shown a number of grains of calcium 
chloride as they appear when first removed from the con- 
tainer, At the right, the same samples arc shown after 
exposure to the air in a fairly dry room for a period of 
30 min. The grains already have absorbed some of the 
moisture in the atmosphere and have started to dissolve. 
100 to 150 lb. per acre. Good stands can be obtained 
with much less seed but more time is required.” 

The use of cinders before hangars is satisfactory when 
planes arc wheeled a distance from the hangars before 
the engines are started. Cinders on fields provide one 
form of smooth, durable surface, but become just as dusty 
as untreated ground. The Boston Airport at East Bos- 
ton, Mass., is surfaced with cinders. No attempt has 
been made to get rid of the dust and cinder particles which 
cause a great deal of inconvenience and trouble, accord- 
ing to Lieut. C. E. Shankle, who is connected with the 
airport. He suggests, as a possible remedy, the oiling of 
the surface. 

Among the other methods of dust prevention, or rem- 
edy. there remain oiling, concreting and treating with 
calcium chloride. Concrete is the most permanent ma- 
terial for the reducing of dust immediately in front of 
hangars, but it is also expensive. Its use has been re- 
stricted largely to airports financially able to afford a high 
first cost. Maj. John Berry, manager of the Cleveland 
Airport, one of the largest and most modern in the coun- 
try, has the following to say in regard to concrete and 
other methods of dust elimination : 

“My experience has led me to believe that in and about 
the area given over to hangar spaces, concrete should be 
used solely, and should extend out approximately 200 ft. 
from the building line. The field beyond this, if it is 
covered with grass, gives forth very little dust. How- 
ever. where grass has not been grown, and it is not the 
intention to seed grass. I have found that calcium chloride 
to a very great degree eliminates dust, without the messy 
condition which arises when oil has been .applied to a sur- 
face. Our conditions at Cleveland have been greatly ag- 
gravated by the fact that our plane movements have 
multiplied much more rapidly than it has been possible 
to develop sod.” 

The Cleveland Airport is near the forefront when it 
comes to dust, largely because of the many planes using 
the field, as Major Berry has pointed out. Provisions for 
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the elimination of the dust nuisance are being considered,, 
and doubtless will be applied as soon as possible. 

Heavy oil has, for a long time, been widely used on 
highways for the laying of dust, and it is only natural 
that it has been applied to airports. Some fields have 
found that oil from the crankcases of airplane and auto- 
mobile engines serves fairly well. One or two instances 
of the collecting of waste oil from all nearby garages for 
use on the flying area of a local airport have been re- 
ported. This method was found to be inexpensive, for 
the waste oil could be obtained for almost nothing. The 
use of light oil such as that drained from crankcases re- 
quires frequent treating of the field, else the subsequent 
dust produced after the oil is “worn out” will be worse 
'han if no oil had been used at all. This also holds true 
for heavy road oil, when a long period of time is con- 

Although oil is one of the most efficient dust layers, it 
has been found objectionable because of its “messy” 
properties, and because it is likely to injure anything that 
it touches. It also produces a hard surface which has a 
tendency to break up and form a hard, bumpy field. In 
addition to this, it is somewhat difficult to apply properly. 
A suggested means of application is to mount a tank on a 
two-wheeled cart, and attach to the tank a pipe terminating 
in another pipe parallel to the surface of the ground, 
which has holes drilled every inch or so along its length. 
Oil flows out through the holes, the rate being regulated 



Using a grain drill spreader as a means of applying cal- 
cium chloride when a very large surface is to be covered. 


by a suitable valve. The construction of such an in- 
expensive device would be found worthwhile where con- 
siderable oil is used. 

This calcium chloride treatment, the other means of 
controlling the dust, is a comparatively newcomer in its 
application to airports. For a long time it has been known 
that calcium chloride is highly hygroscopic. That is, it 
readily absorbs and retains moisture from the atmosphere. 
It was used as a drying agent in the laboratory before 
being put to commercial use. Gradually it came into- 
popularity as a dust-laying material. When applied to 
a dusty surface, the white, flaky calcium chloride im- 
mediately begins to absorb moisture from the air. and in- 
four or five hours has completely dissolved into the dust,. 

(Continued on page 2010) 
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Progressive Results Noted 
In Conferences at Chicago 

Manufacturers, Airport Executives, and Flying 
School Committees Hold Session 


CHICAGO, ILL. — In various conferences of the International Aeronauti- 
cal Exposition, just closed at this city, many tangible, definitive results were 
accomplished. Among the more important of the earlier meetings was a 
general session on Monday afternoon, attended by more than 60 of the 
members of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, which was chiefly given 
to discussion of the policies to govern future aeronautical expositions. It 
was decided that there shall be only one national aircraft show, and that the 
A. C. of C. will own and operate this exposition through an incorporated 


subsidiary company. The Chamber may 
sanction other shows, but in no case will 
it approve shows being staged by profes- 
sional promoters. 

Maj. Lester D. Gardner, presiding, re- 
ported lhat more than 50 manufacturers 
had responded to an inquiry sent them 
and that for the most part they favored 
but one show a year. Some, however, held 
that three shows, in as many parts of the 
country, would be desirable. 

Plans for the show which Detroit plans 
to hold, starting April 6, were outlined by 
William B. Mayo, chief engineer of the 
aircraft division of the Ford company. 

Detroit Show Sanctioned 

Later in the week the Detroit show was 
sanctioned in a statement issued by Charles 
L. Lawrance, chairman of the show com- 
mittee, who further stated that any shows 
to be held or sanctioned after that would 
be considered at a later meeting. Other 
cities planning to hold expositions are: 
Fort Worth, Kansas City, Minneapolis and 
Philadelphia. 

The meeting decided to leave the site of 
the next national show to the judgment of 
the show committee. The Chamber's sanc- 
tion for various shows may be of three 
types: “complete" as will be accorded the 
national show; “cooperating" for shows 
of the second class; and “passive” for 
other and smaller shows. 

Summaries of other meetings arc as fol- 

I : lying Schools Committee. A tempo- 
rary committee on flying schools, meeting 
Tuesday morning, planned an investigation 
of flying school instruction, and considered 
how it might bring schools to conform to 
desirable training standards. A permanent 
committee of seven persons, to include 
Phil Love, Casey Jones, Jack Stinson, 
O. L. Parks, T. Bradley, and Tex Rankin, 
was recommended. 

To List Accredited Schools 

It was decided that a list of accredited 
schools should be compiled. Qualifications 
for an accredited school include a course 
that will enable the student to pass the 
tests of a private pilot which requires 10 

licensed transport pilots; a ground school 
course offering the subjects in which an 
applicant for a transport license would be 
examined must be part of the curriculum; 


and daily inspection of equipment would be 

Although the committee cannot exercise 
a direct control over the schools, it can 
check up on them. In case this does not 
bring the desired results, the cooperation 
of trade papers and local civic bodies, par- 
ticularly Better Business Bureaus, will be 
enlisted. The committee will also consider 
means of eliminating misleading advertis- 
ing from magazines and newspapers. 

Commercial Airplane Manufacturers' 
Section. Methods by which trade practices 
in the manufacture and distribution of air- 
craft might be stabilized were acted upon 
by the Aeronautical Chamber in Tuesday's 
sessions of the plane manufacturers. Prob- 
ably the most important action taken was 
the adoption of a standard form of sales 
agreement between manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, putting the industry on a basis 
where best merchandising principles pre- 
vail, and putting it there at the outset 
rather than awaiting an emergency. 

Discuss Shipping Problems 

Distribution of planes by transportation, 
other than under their own power, also 
came up for interested discussion, involv- 
ing the best methods of handling traffic, 
packing, and shipping problems. The 
Chamber requested its Pacific Coast mem- 
bers, many of whom were present, to 
meet in Wichita, Kan., January 22, next, 
to formulate that program and then to re- 
port to the national meeting of the Cham- 
ber which will be held in New York Jan- 
uary 26. Centralization of supply and 
purchasing are also subjects to be handled 
in the same way because of their inter- 
relation. 

Principles of honesty and fairness of 
advertised representations and claims of 
performance were definitely established by 
the Chamber when it voted to adopt one 
standard for performance testing. Prof. 
Alexander Klcmin, of New York Uni- 
versity, has been making this phase of 
merchandising and promotion an especial 
study, and his report to the Chamber was 
unanimously adopted. The standard will 
be applied in relation to types of planes 
involved, and will then be placed in the 
hands of the public through universities 
and laboratories so that there can be no 
misstatement of facts. 

The increasing number of legal matters 
pertaining to aeronautics caused the Cham- 


Exposition Sales 
To $4,000,000 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Sales of 
planes, aircraft engines, and ac- 
cessories made during the nine 
day International Aeronautical 
Exposition, held recently at the 
Coliseum, are estimated by offi- 
cials of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce of America, Inc., to 
have reached a total of from 
54,000,000 to $5,000,000, although 
complete reports have not yet 
been obtained. This tremendous 
amount of business is said to have 
been transacted for the most part 
among those directly connected 
with the industry. Few sales of 
single planes to individuals are 
reported. However, many pros- 
pects were obtained and it is be- 
lieved a large volume of Spring 
business will result. The total at- 
tendance at the show, which was 
the first ever staged by the aero- 
nautical industry through its own 
organization, the Aeronautical 
Expositions Corp., exceeded 100,- 
000. 


ber to adopt a resolution calling for the 
establishment of a legal department 
through which airway law may be central- 
ized, and perhaps, codified. 

The Chamber also voted to adopt a uni- 
form system of auditing and accounting, 
both of manufacturing costs and of reve- 
nue. The system will be modeled after 
the one now used by the Government. 

One of the most absorbing topics to the 
members at the meeting was announced 
their desire for a 35 per cent, discount on 
engines and accessories, asking that they 
be granted discounts equal to those ordi- 
narily allowed automobile manufacturers. 
Going on record as adverse to the present 
system of discounts, they voted to stand 
together on the issue until a satisfactory 
conclusion should be reached. 

Liberal Regulations Asked 

On Wednesday morning the commercial 
section met with William P. MacCracken, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. Among the problems dis- 
cussed were the approval of designs, in- 
spection of factories, plans for licensing 
aircraft, and proposed changes in the 
"Handbook for Airplane Designers.” The 
manufacturers asked for liberal govern- 
ment regulations that would not discourage 
originality or individuality. 

National Airports Executives' Associa- 
tion. A resolution requesting the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Commerce, 
to draw up a set of regulations for the 
handling of airport traffic was passed at 
the meeting of the National Airports Ex- 
ecutives’ Association. It was urged by a 
number of airport managers that the Fed- 
eral Government hasten to do this before 
state governments should make differing 
individual regulations. 

The Association resolved to act as a 
disseminating agency to supply its mcm- 
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bers information on merchandising and 
efficient operation of airports. It decided 
to become a member of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, in order that it 
might aid in the promulgation of ideas 
which would increase the use and profits 
of airport members. 

Recommendations Submitted 

National Airports Conference. A nom- 
inating committee of the permanent organi- 
zation of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce submitted a report Friday in 
which it recommended : ( 1 ) that the gov- 
erning board of the A. C. of C. hence- 
forth shall include at least one member of 
the Airport and Airways Division of the 
Chamber and that such member be solely 
an airport executive, (2) that there be a 
joint meeting of the A. C. of C. Airport 
and Airway Division, National Airport 
Association, and National Airport Execu- 
tive Association each year, (3) that the 
National Airport Association and National 
Airport Executive Association provide the 
A. C. of C. with the minutes of each of 
their meetings, and (4) that an airport 
committee be appointed to organize dis- 
trict groups of airport managers and to 
further the interests of the above-men- 
tioned organizations in their respective 
sections of the country. The personnel 
recommended tor this committee is: Tex 
Rankin. Seattle. Wash., Cliff Henderson. 
Los Angeles. Calif.. Howard B. Shaver, 
Cheyenne Wyo., Francis J. Geng, St. Paul, 
Minn., C. P. Ncwhouse, Houston. Tex., 
A. H. Heermance. Miami, Fla., Mr. Bre- 
dow, Kansas City. Mo.. Mr. Fulton, 
Akron. O.. Charles Dion. Newark, N. J.. 
and Clarence Knox. Hartford, Conn. Mr. 
Duffy. Buffalo, N. Y.. Lester D. Seymour, 
Chicago, 111., and Mr. Hcgardt, Oakland, 
Calif., were recommended as delegatcs-at- 

Favor Major Berry 

In its report, the committee also urged 
the uninterrupted activities of Maj, John 
J. Berry as chairman of the Airport and 
Airways Division. 

Announcement of a national airports 
competition, sponsored by the Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co., was made at this meeting. 
The contest, to be known as the "Lehigh 
Airports Competition.” is open to archi- 
tects and engineers, and is designed to put 
airports development in step with aviation 
progress. 


Found U. S. Fuel Gas Better 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Announcement is 
made here by the Shaffer Oil & Refining 
Co. that German engineers highly praised 
the fuel gas furnished in America for the 
return flight of the Graf Zeppelin. The 
gas, produced by the Kentucky Oxygen- 
Hydrogen Co., was considered superior to 
the German Blau gas and of higher calori- 
fic value, according to Lieut. Comdr. Z. 
W. Wicks, USN. The fuel was made 
from Eastern Kentucky natural gas fur- 
nished by the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Co., a sister company of the Shaffer firm, 
both being subsidiaries of the Standard 
Gas & Electric Co. 


A Big Load 



Shelving Leonard S. Via with 1,500 lb. 
of sand and gasoline with which lie re- 
cently took off in a slock model IVntler- 

pmtrercd Spartan , at the Tulsa airport 

Moto Meter’s Device 
Warns of Ice Danger 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.— De- 
signed to warn the pilot that ice is about 
to form on the wings of his plane, a new 
instrument manufactured by the Moto 
Meter Co. of this city was d. splayed at the 
Chicago aero show. The new device, first 
developed for the Fairchild plane "City of 
New York," used in the round-the-world 
record journey by John Henry Mcars and 
the late Capt. C. B. D. Collycr, performed 
so satisfactorily that the firm decided to 
go into production. 

bulb attached to the leading edge of the 

records the outside temperatures and warns 
the pilot of temperatures low enough to 
congeal the moisture and destroy the 
efficacy of the lifting surfaces. 

Three instruments of this type were 
constructed for Comdr. Richard E. Byrd 
for use during the exploration flights to be 
undertaken from the expedition s base tn 
the South Pole region. 


Orders 450 Robins 


CHICAGO, ILL,— One of the largest 
commercial airplane orders ever placed in 
the United States was signed here during 
the air show by C. S. “Casey” Jones of 
the Curtiss Flying Service. The order, 
which amounted to $1,503,000, called for 
450 Robin planes. This will utilize the 
entire production of the Robertson factory 
at St. Louis for the first six months of the 


T. A. T. Orders Radio Equipment 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Radio equipment 
representing an investment of nearly $200,- 
000 will be installed on passenger planes 
of Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
it is reported here. The deal for the ap- 
paratus, to be used for plane-ground com- 
munication. was made with the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, it was stated. 


International Air 
Conference Ends 


Delegation Leaves Capital Today 
For Wright Ceremonies 
at Kitty Hawk 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— The Interna- 
tional Civil Aeronautic Conference here is 
ended, after a three-day session, and the 
foreign delegates will depart late this 
afternoon for Kitty Hawk, North Caro- 

'1 he conference opened with a plenary 
session Wednesday morning. Following 
sub-sessions that afternoon, the delegates 
were received at the White House, and in 
the evening they were guests at a recep- 
tion by the Secretary of Commerce. The 
program of plenary sessions in the morn- 
ing and sub-sessions in the afternoon was 
carried out on the two following days also. 
Thursday evening the guests were enter- 
tained with a program, "Twenty-five Years 
ot M.ght,” at the Washington Auditorium, 
and last night they were honored at a 
banquet given by the American delegation. 

The foreign delegates arrived here Tues- 
day from Dayton, O., where they attended 
the celebration of the 25th anniversary 
of the first flight by the Wright Brothers. 
Upon arriving in the United States the 
guests had been taken by special train to 
Cleveland, O.. where they were guests of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
thence by tri-engined transport planes to 
Chicago to attend the Aeronautic Exposi- 
tion, and then again by transport plane to 
Dayton. 

Show at Bolling and Anacosta 

Today an aerial show is being provided 
for them at Bolling Field and Anacosta 
Naval Air Station by United States Army, 
Navy and Marine Services. This after- 
noon they inspect the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards laboratories. 

On Monday the delegation will attend 
the ceremonies honoring the Wright 
Brothers and their first flight, at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C. More complete details of 
the International Civil Aeronautic Confer- 
ence will be published in a coming issue of 
Aviation. 


Frontier to Sell Aristocrats 

BUFFALO. N. Y.— Distributor contract 
number 1 for "Aristocrat” airplanes, manu- 
factured by the General Airplanes Corp. of 
this city, has been awarded to the Frontier 
Aircraft Corp., also of Buffalo. The order 
calls for 15 of these aircraft to be de- 
livered after the first of the year. 


Lee Is Eaglerock Agent 

FOREST PARK, ILL.— E. Hamilton 
Lee, an air mail pilot since 1918, has been 
made Eaglerock dealer here under Jack 
Oates, northern Illinois distributor. 
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Lloyd Sabaudo Plans 
Ship and Plane Line 



Agree to Deliver 
1 000 Scorpions 

NAUGATUCK, CONN.— An- 




Claim Height Record 


Exhibition Netted 
Big Curtiss Sales 

“Casey” Jones Reports Com- 
pany’s Contracts Total- 
led $3,400,000 
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OAKLAND, CALIF.— Flying a Comet 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES 


Interstate Will Include 
Florida Cities on Line 



Northwest will Light 
Wisconsin Air Route 









Lighting at Tulsa Field 
To Be Completed Soon 
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Will Bring Coast 
Closer to Denver 


Western Air I 
Extends Its C 
Pueblo Line 


r Express Plans 
Its Cheyenne- 



Electricity Opens 
Doors of Hangar 



W.A.E. Sees Record 
Christmas Mail Rush 


Mines Field to Have 
Williams Air School 



SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— Prcpar- 
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Preparing Special Map 
Of Spokane’s Airport 
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Davis Approves New 
Shreveport Army Site 

WASHINGTON, D. G— A 20,000 acre 



Minneapolis Field 
To be Improved 

Plan to Spend $250,000 to 
Raise Wold-Chamberlain 
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1999 



Welding Goggles 

ACCESSORIES FOR welding and cutting recently 
added to the line of the Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
Street, New York. N. Y., are the Oxweld cap and skele- 


Alemite Products 


ton type helmet goggles. manufactured by the Alemite Manufacturing Corp., 2650 

The No. 9 cap type goggles consist essentially of a North Crawford Ave.. Chicago, III. Besides using it for 
strong fibre cap, to which a pair of goggles are attached the lubrication of rocker arms on engines, some of these 

by means of fibre links. The goggles can be readily raised manufacturers use Alemite equipment for the lubrication 


e attached 
„ dily raised 

:r the forehead or lowered over the eyes with one hand. 
The bridge is adjustable and is covered with rubber in- 
sulation. Lenses, in the same size and colors as are sup- 
plied in Oxweld No. 6 goggles, arc used, the colored 
lenses being protected by cover lenses of clear glass. The 
No. 10 skeleton type goggles are the same except that the 


MANY AIRCRAFT and engine manufacturers are 
iw providing Alemite lubrication as standard equipment 
i their planes and power plants. Alemite products are 
manufacture’ ’ .. . .. ' " 

North Cra 1 
the lubricati 
manufacture 
of controls, landing gi 


r Alemite p 


s proved valua 


i be Alemite i iascolator, a device for straining the gasoline 
whom consider it the greatest single protection agai 



... . against 

or trouble. 

Alemite equipment in the 
ight Aeronautical Corp., 
Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft 
& Motor Co., Boeing Airplane 
and Ireland Aircraft, Inc., and 


Gas-Electric Blow Torch 

i PORTABLE gas-electric blow torch which can be 
d for brazing, babbitting, preheating for welding, 
ting shrink fits, and many other purposes, is offered 
orth American Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, O. 
l is light and is mounted on a standard which can 


goggles are attached to a lattice skeleton cap. Both styles on the standard - 

are provided with leather straps at the rear for head-size trolled b a lobe valve and air is suckeiJ 3 ^ throiT h° n 
These cap and skeleton type goggles furnish ade- mean^of 6 


quate protecti 
found, by we. 
comfortable a 


Blount Grinder 

A GRINDER designed to meet a number of machine 
A coarse wheel?, provided lor „e„cral shop rise and is 
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Electric & R 
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by the Army and Nav 
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arta pulleys are' moulded with a self lubricating 
g which eliminates the use of steel bushings or ball 


split, do not develop flat spots and reduce to a minimum 
y duty deep groove ball the wear on the control wires. 
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EIGHT PLACE— DUAL CONTROL 


Specifications 


Wr,h. E®P<T 
Wing Spin 


»• It. 
«<i k|. ft. 
II It. 1 ix 


1 Not.. 

1.000 Its. 


Performance 


High Speed (Sea Level) 

. .151 iti.p.h. 





Power Plant 


11^ 

ixn „, 1 . 





Equipment 

Navigation Light.; Tachometer; Altimeter; Clock; Fite Ex- 
tinguisher; Fuel, Oil Prenure, and Oil Temperature Gauge.; 

Air Corps Throttles; Strainer and Fuel Valve; Exhaust Mani- 
fold; Cabin Heaters. 

Price, $18,500 

Buhl Aircraft Company 

MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN 
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( Continued from page 1983) 

one type. Several of the leading manufacturers owe their 
success, however, to concentrating on one type. At the 
Chicago Show, though, there was a noticeable increase in 
the number of firms that were handling several different 
types. This tendency is partly due to new models being 
brought out by old established firms and partly due to 
combinations of companies building diversified types of 
planes. The main hall of the Coliseum was largely taken 
up by these exhibits. The Loening, Keystone and Travel 
Air exhibits were grouped together while next to them 
was the Sikorsky, Curtiss and Curtiss-Robertson combi- 
nation. Each had a corner at one end of the hall. Amer- 
ican Eagle and Mono Aircraft occupied nearby spaces. In 
the armory annex and in the three side rooms the majority 
of the manufacturers showed only one model. Buhl, Stin- 
son, Swallow, Cessna each showed two sizes of planes but 
each firm stuck to its general design type. 

In spite of the increased production of many of the 
planes there does not seem to be any tendency toward 
reductions in prices. In fact, if anything, prices are 
higher than they were last year. Most of the manufactur- 
ers are including a larger number of expensive accessories 
in their list price than was formerly the case, but the main 
cause for the increase is the fact that most planes this year 
are using larger engines than was the case last year, and 



The exhibit of Command-Aire, Inc., in the First Regi- 
ment Armory. This firm featured its planes and the 
"Phylax” fire extinguisher. 


that there has been little decrease in the cost of the engines. 
The selling costs of planes have also gone up over last 
year and more liberal allowances are being made to dealers 
and distributors. 

No small flying boats were on exhibit at the Show. 
In view of the multiplicity of similar types in the land 
planes it is curious that no one has succeeded in manufac- 
turing a small flying boat and putting it on the market at 
a price which would be attractive. Maybe next year there 
will be nearly as many boats and amphibians as there are 
two-seaters today, for it certainly seems as if there were 
an opportunity going to waste. 

Large amphibians were well represented by Sikorsky, 
Loening and Fokker while Boeing presented a Wasp pow- 
ered flying boat. These planes, though, are entirely out of 
reach of the pocketbook of the ordinary citizen, and both 
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A SISTERSHIP TO THE "SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS-- 



A NEW RYAN BROUGHAM FOR SIX 


DISTRIBUTORS 



Made its Debut at Chicago! 

T HIS new addition lo the Ryan line is as painstakingly and 
succcessfully engineered for the 325 h.p. Wright motor as 
the five-place Brougham is designed for the Wright Whirlwind 
power plant.The standard Brougham outperforms all cabin mon- 
oplanes of like capacity and power. You can anticipate as great 
a relative superiority in the larger model, the Ryan Brougham 
for Six. Its performance is such as you would expect of similar 
ships with from 400 to 500 h.p.«The five-place Ryan Brougham, 
the leader in its field, of course is continued. Refinements, but 
no radical changes, will be noted. 



THE MAHONEY-RYAN ' 5 ^|gggP r AIRCRAFT CORP’N 


THANK YOU 
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both liquid filled and vapor tension types, and National 
Oil Pressure and Air Pressure Gauges ; all high grade 
instruments. 

If you did not attend the Show at Chicago and see 
these instruments personally, send for your free copy 
of this new Aviation Instruments Catalog. It describes 
the line in detail. 

THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC. 

2 Wilbur Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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in their cost and the elaborateness of their fittings they 
fall into the class of private yachts. 

The engine exhibits were perhaps even worse off than 
the plane exhibits. Most of them seemed just to be 
thrown into some corner or up against a wall, without any 
attempt at decoration or adornment. However the Wright 
company display was really artistically arranged. The 
space was separated by a fence and a little plantation 
of evergreens and there was an attractive background of 
pictures. Though the engines themselves were not unduly 
shined up, the whole surrounding gave an impression that 
here was a substantial and dignified company. 

One of the most interesting features of the show was 
the great growth in the power range of engines. The 
designer of planes now has a choice of power, ranging 
from 50 to 500 hp. and there are no longer any important 
gaps to be filled. From 50 to 200 hp. there are several 
engines of different makes available with the rated power 
very closely spaced. In the powers above 200 the Pratt & 
Whitney, the Wright, Curtiss, and the Jupiter engines are 
the only makes available, but these are amply satisfactory. 
It is particularly in the field under 150 hp. that there is 
now a choice of a variety of engines by different makers. 
Not only is there a large number of radials but there are 
also several four-cylinder-in-line engines, both vertical 
and inverted. Some of the engines at the Show had not 
as yet been run, and there arc only a few in the low horse- 
power class which have really stood the test of time, so 
that both the plane manufacturer and the ultimate buyer 
are somewhat at a loss to know what to do. 

However, as there are several engines of approximately 
the same power, the manufacturer of planes is in a 
position to design his plane and to be pretty sure that by 
spring he will be able to get a decent engine. 


.Yeti' Engines Make Development Possible 

The need for a two-seater plane of comparatively low 
horse power has long been evident and these new engines 
will make possible a great development in this direction. 
The Detroit Show foreshadowed this development and 
there were several types exhibited. A few of these were 
also at the Chicago Show, but on the whole the engine situa- 
tion has held back any great quantity production of most 
of the firms. Most of these two seaters are open cockpit 
planes and the manufacturer of the Monocoupe, which up 
to date has been the leader in the closed two-seater field, 
is now putting out an open cockpit job along with the 
closed cabin model. The two-seater in contrast to the 
other planes in the Show is still far from standardized. 
The three-seater open cockpit plane is almost invariably 
a biplane, but when it comes to the two-seater almost any- 
thing can be expected. In the two-seater class there is 
much originality of design and it will take the public some 
time to decide which type it likes best. Most of the small 
planes are designed to be a combination sport and school 
plane. The Swallow T-P which is designed primarily as 
a training plane is the one exception to the rule. School 
use and sport use are fundamentally quite different and the 
Swallow company would seem to have taken a wise step in 
its specialized type. 

One of the few other specialized planes is the Gates-Day 
passenger hopping plane. This plane is designed primarily 
for short passenger hops and sight-seeing flights. It car- 
ries four passengers in an open cockpit which is easy to 
get in and out of, and is designed to meet the require- 
ments of many landings and take offs, rather than the re- 
quirements of a cross country plane. E. M. Laird has 
also added a second type of plane with his new Wasp 
powered closed cabin biplane. 

The accessories were arranged in a gallery surrounding 
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WACO sets 
a New World’s Record! 


Ed Hedeen in a Waco Plane Makes 
283 Barrel Rolls 

AGAIN WACO speaks for itself . . . with 
A the authoritative voice of performance. 

Flying a WACO with 0X5 motor, Ed Hedeen 
set a new world’s record November 11th. He 
made 283 consecutive barrel rolls at Air City 
Airport, Wisconsin . . . exceeding the former 
record by 203 rolls! 

And yet, after this record flight, official inspec- 


tion revealed that no adjustments whatever were 
necessary. 

His WACO was a regular stock model with 
more than 330 hours to its credit. Of this time, 
some 250 were student training hours in which 
the plane was rolled more than a thousand times, 
not to mention hundreds of loops and spins. 

Once more it is proven by performance that 
WACO planes, built for commercial and plea- 
sure flying, are unsurpassed in safety, strength, 
and all-round utility. 


THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY - TROY, OHIO 


Write for catalog AVI 9. Reasonably prompt deliveries with 
OXl, Sicmens-Halske, Hispano-Suiza, or "Whirlwind” 
motors, type certificates 9, 13, 26, 41, 42. 


iWACOl 
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BEHIND THE 
TRADE MARK 



,RK REGISTERED 


T hree modern plants fully 
equipped to furnish the 
most diversified line of mo- 
hair fabrics made. 

The entire process of manu- 
facturing, from the spinning 
of raw yarn to the dyeing 
and finishing of our many 
products is entirely accom- 
plished by The Shelton 
Looms, resulting in a stand- 
ardization of quality. 


395 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
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the main hall, and in two large rooms at either end of 
the halls. Many of the exhibitors are accustomed to ex- 
hibiting in shows of other trades and naturally experience 
has taught them how to make attractive displays. More 
space was assigned to them, or rather, they were able to 
restrict the size of their display to the size of the space, 
and arrange it in better style. The accessories were more 
numerous than at Detroit and also there was a lesser 
number of cheap concerns showing products which had 
little to do with the industry. The variety and scope of 



The Mercury "Kitten," which was displayed in the 
Armory. This plane was equipped with a combined skii 
and wheel landing gear. 

the aircraft field was well illustrated by the accessory 
displays. Designers of airports and airways had booths, 
and the lighting equipment and systems of communication 
between airports were also displayed. Then there was a 
division of engine accessories running all the way from 
crankshaft forgings to spark plugs, magnetos, and igni- 
tion cables. Much space was naturally taken by the fuel 
and lubricant companies. Raw material for planes such 
as steel tubing, duralumin, wood, cloth, paints, varnishes, 
etc., was also displayed. Finished parts for airplanes were 
quite numerous, including tires, wheels, brakes, instru- 
ments, etc., but there will probably be a considerable exten- 
sion of this field before the next national show. 

The show was the occasion for meetings and dinners of 
various kinds. At all times of the day and night there 
were several official functions going on, and many un- 
official gatherings not scheduled in advance but equally 
effective. There were many old timers present who have 
long been connected with the industry but there were also 
so many new faces that it brought home the manner in 
which the industry has grown and changed. The officially 
named hotel had also been named as the official hotel for a 
gathering of oil men and for a gathering of amusement 
park men and also for the American Milk Goat Associa- 
tion. As a result every facility of the hotel was over- 
crowded and many of the meetings could not find sufficient 
space to accommodate those who wished to be present. 

The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce meetings lasted 
over the course of several days. Much time was spent in 
deciding the future policy in regard to aeronautical ex- 
hibits. It was decided in principle that no exhibits would 
be approved which were run by professional promoters 
and where the profits, if any, did not revert back to the 
industry. It was also decided in principle that there would 
be only one national show run by the Aeronautical Exposi- 
tions Corp. Neither the exact time nor place for the next 
national show were decided upon but an autumn show 
seemed to be favored. It seemed to be the feeling of most 
of those present that it would be impossible to limit the 
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O ENTURIES past, the sea was the means of 
adventure, exploration and fame. Now it is the 
boundless sky, and History beckons to you 
through the atmosphere — it’s the short cut to 
Fame. Langley, Wright, Curtiss and others were 
the pioneers. Lindbergh was our Columbus, but 
now the world awaits another Balboa, a Hudson, 
a Drake and an Americus Vespucius. 

But the opportunities of the air arc far greater. 
The ether does not possess a shoreline! Who will 
be our DcSoto, our Ponce de Leon, our Lewis and 
Clarke? New fields aplenty await travel and 


the Sea of the Air — it’s yours to explore. 

But personal ambition is not sufficient; bravery 
and physical strength will have but little bearing 
in these modern days of transportation. A canoe 

dare to fly in any but a rugged craft — a depend- 
able ship that is easy to control — in quick take- 
off, in flight or in landing. There’s stability in 
the COMMAND-AIRE and along with it is 
Design and Finish. A ship of beauty in Appear- 
ance and in Performance. 


COMMAND-AIRE, Inc. 
Little Rock 


the PHYLAX AUTOMATIC FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS lor airplanes. 
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FLY 

to the 

All-American Air Meet 
Exposition and 
Municipal Airport Dedication 
held at 

MIAMI 

January 7 th and 8th 

THE WINTER HOME of all 
LAND and WATER BIRDS 

Two 15-mile races for 0X5 class, two- or 
three-place ships. FIVE CASH PRIZES 

each race total, $1500 

Two 15-mile races for 200 H.P. class or 
less, Cabin Planes. FIVE CASH PRIZES 

each race total, $1600 

Two races open cockpit, 200 H.P. class 
or less. FIVE CASH PRIZES each 

race total, $1600 

Bomb Dropping, Balloon Bursting and 
Dead Stick Landing events both days. 

Prizes total, $1000 

$500.00 PRIZE for the ship coming the 
longest distance to participate. 

SPECIAL RACES and EVENTS for 
Army, Navy and Marine planes. PRIZES. 
LIBERTY BONDS $3000 total 

No Registration Fee for Participants 

FREE — Entertainment, Gas and Oil to All 
Entrants 
Write or wire 

DEPARTMENT OF AVIATION 

CITY OF MIAMI 

FLORIDA 

for complete information 


THANK YOU for 
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country to one indoor show a year especially in view of 
the large number of cities which have asked for sanction. 
It was therefore suggested that active help be granted to 
the promotion of shows in certain cities and that local 
shows would be approved where the active help of the 
Chamber was not requested. 

The Flying School Committee headed by "Casey” Jones, 
which has been studying the question of flying schools, met 



The exhibit of the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., which 
vras located at the south end of the Coliseum main hall. 


and made certain recommendations which were to be acted 
upon by a permanent body of which “Phil” Love of St. 
Louis was appointed chairman. The permanent commit- 
tee will consist of seven men appointed by regional dis- 
tricts. The recommendations suggested that schools should 
use licensed planes and licensed pilots as instructors, and 
that the planes should be inspected daily. It was also 



The low wing, open cockpit monoplane, the "Flying 
Dutchman,” exhibited by Szckely Aircraft Corp. 

recommended that thorough ground school be given along 
with flight instruction and that a minimum flying course 
should at least lead to a private pilots' license. 

The Commercial Airplane Manufacturers’ Section of the 
Chamber under the able and patient chairmanship of J. 
Don Alexander waded through a program which contained 
25 different subjects for discussion. A standard form of 
sales agreement between manufacturers and distributors 
was agreed upon. A meeting of purchasing agents to be 
held in Wichita on January 22 was decided upon. Profes- 
sor Klemin’s report on the testing of airplanes so as to- 
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Small Field Below! 

When you fly a Challenger, your next thought is of 
how easy you can sail into that little field with 
room to spare — at an amazingly slow speed too, if 
you want,— of how nicely she will climb up into the 
blue again after a short run. Control! That’s one 
marked advantage of the sturdy Challenger 3-place 
biplane. That’s one reason why the Challenger is 
so rapidly winning first preference with pilots 
wherever she sails the blue! 


Flying Suits and Helmets 

Winter Weight 
New Low Prices 


thick. Talon hookless fas 
in from and wrists; gussets 
and straps at ankles. Collar of 
good fur. (When oi 
state height and chest 

$67.50 

No. V-37 Khaki cloth, 
proofed, otherwise sa: 

V-36. 


$50.00 


$27.50 



| FILING R rOS. F vERARP fp. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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To Pass the 

TRANSPORT 

PILOT’S 

EXAMINATION 

you must know 

Navigation and 
Meteorology 

A book has been prepared which thor- 
oughly covers the examination for any 
grade of license in these subjects, and if 
the candidate will spend a few hours 
studying it no difficulty will be experi- 
enced. 

$2.50 Postpaid 

Mail Order to: 

Captain Lewis A. Yancey 

427 West End Ave., New York City 


CAPTAIN LEWIS A. YANCEY 
427 West End Ave. 

New York City 

Enclosed please find check for $2. JO for 
which send me copy of Aerial Navigation and 
Meteorology. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
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obtain authentic performance data was adopted. It was 
decided to establish a legal department in the Chamber to 
gather and spread information in regard to suits brought 
up in connection with the aircraft industry. 

The meetings of the Chamber were on the whole much 
better attended than on previous occasions, and it was 
evident, both from the reported increase in membership 
and in the amount of work already done, that it is taking 
an increasingly important position in the trade, especially 
among the commercial manufacturers. Though the meet- 
ings are often not productive of absolutely definite results, 



The display of the Westing house Lamp Co. at the Chi- 
cago aircraft show. Note the model airport at the left in 
the picture. 

they do bring about a discussion of the various points of 
view and tend to solve the various community problems of 
the industry much more rapidly than if there were no 
central body. 

The S. A. E. also held its aeronautical meeting at the 
time of the Show. The sessions lasted two days and were 
attended by prominent engineers from various parts of the 
country. Besides all of this there were various dinners 
and entertainments both formal and informal. The ‘Early 
Birds’ or those who had soloed before 1916 held a dinner 
at which a variety of celebrities gave brief anecdotes of 
their early experiences. The "Quiet Birdmen” of Chicago 
gave the “Quiet Birdmen" of New York, and other parts 
of the country, a party which was a party, but can not be 
described in detail due entirely to lack of space. 

The National Airport Executives’ Association held a 
meeting and asked that the Department of Commerce draw 
up a set of uniform traffic laws. It was also decided that 
the organization would become an associate member of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. E. A. Johnson, 
who was elected president when the organization was 
formed at the Los Angeles races, stated that the organiza- 
tion was strictly limited to those in the airport business 
and that it would confine itself to problems connected with 
airports. 

The American Air Transport Association which is com- 
posed of the leading airline operators elected Col. Paul 
Henderson as president. The purpose of the association is 
to give out information as to air mail and passenger carry- 
ing routes and to co-ordinate the efforts of the traffic 
managers of the various lines. 

Many of the foreign delegates attending the Interna- 
tional Civil Aeronautic Conference at Washington flew 
in from Cleveland on Thursday, December 6, in 11 multi- 
engined planes. Their stay in Chicago was featured by 
visits to the exposition and by luncheons and banquets 
given in their honor. ( Continued on page 2010) 
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How To Use Aviation Insurance Protection 
Economically and Advantageously” 


Insurance 

Protection 

Available 


1 our free advisory service founded on 20 consecutive 3 
iviation and supported by our corps of highly qualified i 


for a copy. ^ It explains 
srience in flying besides 


An Open Market 


Lowest Rates-Broadest C overage-Highest Indemnities-Quickest Service 

>“*' s~" ~nod of year* and. among other., in favor of Federal and State 

ific Air Transport. Colonial Air Tramport. Colonial Western 


Airways. National Air Trat 


“‘Et 






.. Lindbergh. Sir Hubert V 

BARBER & BALDWIN, Inc., Grn; 

Underwriting Agents tor f 


20 YEARS OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN AVIATION 


HALL-ALUMINUM 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Strong, Light Weight 

ALL-METAL 

Airplanes, Seaplanes , 
Flying Boats and Floats 

Standardized Drawn Sections and 
Stamped Parts Adaptable to Your 
Present Designs or New De- 
signs Supplied 

2050 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Contractors to V. S. Navy 


Another Step Toward 

SAFETY AND PERFORMANCE 



A Distinct Advance in Design . . . fly the 





Dealers Franchises Arc Still 
Available in Some Territories 
See Us at the N. Y. Show, Feb. 6-13 

Brunner-Winkle Aircraft Corporation 

1-17 Haverkamp St., Glendale, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TRUSCON 

w' COPPER ALLOY STEEL 

AIRPLANE HANGAR DOORS 



When We Say “Tuesday" 
We Don’t Mean “Friday” 

C WALLOW dealers have learned 
^ that they can depend upon de- 
livery promises made by Swallow. 
Exact production schedules, made 
possible by the most modern 
manufacturing methods, insure 
"on time” deliveries to our dealers 
and customers. 

Prompt deliveries mean satisfied 
customers — and more profits for 
the dealer. Write or wire us for 
more details regarding the money- 
making Swallow dealership. 
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It can thus be seen that there was much going on in 
Chicago besides what actually went on at the Coliseum. 
The consensus of opinion seemed to be that the Show was 
as well managed as could be expected and that the results 
were decidedly worth while. Although not many sales 
were made to the general public it was felt that much had 
been accomplished in various ways within the industry. 


The Dust Nuisance and 
Its Elimination 

( Continued from page 1987) 
which is so thoroughly moistened that it can not be blown 
about. The surface, to which it has been applied, becomes 
darker in color, and remains moist for several months. 

The chloride is sanitary. Its makers maintain that it 
kills bacteria upon contact. Furthermore, it will not 
injure the skin, or clothing, or, for that matter, any other 
material. Moreover, it does not harm vegetation. After 
it has been applied to a surface, it remains on the job 
24 hr. a day, keeping the ground permanently moist. Dur- 
ing the day it may dry out to a certain extent, but the 
moisture is regained during the night. Rain affects the 
treated surface but slightly. 

The material may be applied by hand with the aid of 
an ordinary shovel, or with a special spreader. There 
are available two types of spreaders, either of them suit- 
able for flying field use. The smaller is hand operated 



A hand spreader which will enable one man 10 cover a 
fairly large area with calcium chloride in a comparatively 
short space of time. 

and looks like a modified wheelbarrow, and has a capacity 
sufficient for treating the average-sized flying field. For 
larger areas, a modified grain drill spreader is obtainable. 
This is attached behind a truck which carries the supply 
of chloride. 

The first application should be made preferably fol- 
lowing the spring rains. The surface is smoothed before 
applying, because the material acts as a binder and any 
irregularities are retained. The first application should 
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In the NATIONAL AIR RACES, September, 1928, 

B. G. MICA SPARK PLUGS 

again showed their absolute 

Reliability of Performance 

The Transcontinental Races Classes A, B and C 1st, 
2nd and 3rd places. 

All the Closed Course Events with 
air-cooled Whirlwind and Wasp 
engines. 

11 out of 11 — 1st place 
11 out of 11— 2nd place 
8 out of 9 — 3rd place 
The Mitchell Trophy Race Curtiss 
D-12 engines— 1st and 2nd places. 

The Mason M. Patrick Trophy 
Race Curtiss D-12 engines — 1st, 

2nd and 3rd places. 

ALL WHIRLWIND, WASPS AND 
HORNETS IN THE TRANSCONTI- 
NENTAL NON-STOP RACE WERE 
EQUIPPED WITH B. G. MICA SPARK 


The COpl 

iral g&JII Corporation 

136 WEST S2nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Everything Aeronautical 

At 

WORLD’S LARGEST AIRPLANE 
SUPPLY HOUSE 
Write for Catalog F 




“For Safety in the Air, — Everywhere” 
No detail of the 


IRVING AIR CHUTE 



OVER 100 LIVES SAVED IN EMERGENCY 
OVER 8,000 SUCCESSFUL “LIVE” DROPS 
OVER 30,000 SUCCESSFUL TEST DROPS 


Illustrated literature on request 
IRVING AIR CHUTE COMPANY, Inc. 
372 Pearl Street Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cable Address: “Irvin Buffalo. N. Y., U. S. A.” 



NITRATE 

DOPE 

NEW 

IMMEDIATE 

PRODUCTION 

SHIPMENT 

Contractors to U. S. Army and Navy 

VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS 

3358 AVONDALE AVE. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Vlanflalli 


A New Travel Air Biplane 

with Challenger engine is 
now in production. 

It is what you and your pros- 
pects are looking for in Power, 
Performance and Price. 

Specifications and photo- 
graphs on request. 

Travel Air Manufacturing Co. 

Wichita, Kansas 


Back Numbers of 

AVIATION 


Volumes of AVIATION. The following are offered: 



Book Deportment 

AVIATION PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


be made according to the table given below. If the ground 
has been previously oiled, a somewhat heavier coating 
should be given. The second application should be made 
from four to six weeks later. It is rarely that a third 
application will be needed in a season. In subsequent 
years, it will be found that less and less chloride is neces- 
sary, because some of that previously applied will still be 


The following table, prepared by the Columbia Chem- 
ical Co., division of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. of 
Barberton, O., indicates the quantity required for differ- 


Surface 
Dirt . . . 


First 



Applications 
S econd 


y 

i 

a 


Third 

A 

'A 

A 


The quanties listed are given in lb. per sq. yd. 

Calcium chloride is produced in several states, includ- 
ing New York, Michigan and Ohio, and the prices are 
about the same in each section. At the time of writing, 
the price in Ohio is $22.75 per ton, making the cost of 
treating a field in the Middle West or in the eastern 
states about 2)4 to 3c per sq. yd. per season. The ma- 
terial is shipped usually in 350 lb. drums, or 100 lb. bags, 
and prices quoted are “f.o.b.” 

An additional use for calcium chloride may be men- 
tioned in connection with flying fields. Ruts, chuck holes 
and other depressions requiring filling, in dry weather, 
will not become immediately opened again if the filling 
material is mixed with a small quantity of the chloride. 
The moisture retained has a binding action which makes 
the repair permanent. The material can also be mixed 
with concrete to prevent its freezing when laid in cold 

Of course, the applying of a dust remedy to an airport 
is an improvement to be determined by the financial con- 
dition of the operator. Usually only the space immedi- 
ately in front of hangars and the area occupied by spec- 
tators need be treated, and such areas are seldom large 
enough to make the cost prohibitive. Doubtless, if the 
increased business resulting from the removal of this 
source of irritation to the patrons and visitors is consid- 
ered, the applying of a dust antidote will be found to be 
a distinctly profitable investment. 


The Wright “J-6” Series 

( Continued from page 1985) 
sages giving positive pressure lubrication to the bearing 
surfaces. The overall length of the standard crankshaft 
is 21 1/32 in. 

The valve mechanism, including the push rods, is com- 
pletely enclosed, and the housing for the rocker arms is 
cast integral with the cylinder head. Hardened steel cam 
followers operate through rollers of the same material 
running on the cam ring, and push rods of hollow steel 
tubing fitted with case hardened steel ball ends actuate 
the forged steel rocker arms. The rocker arms are car- 
ried on special ball bearings lubricated by the Alemite. 
or Zerk, pressure systems, and have provision for the 
adjustments necessary for correct valve clearances. 

Tulip shaped valves of ample area are used with a 
solid stem for the inlet and hollow stem for the exhaust 
valves. The diameter of the inlet valve across the head 
is 2)4 »’• and that of the stem is A ' n - The exhaust 
valve diameter across the head is 2 3/16 in. and the 
diameter of the stem is 9/16 in. Both inlet and exhaust 
valves have a lift of 9/16 in. Three springs are fitted 
to each valve insuring reliability as the tvalve can be 
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TIME 

PAYMENT 

SALES 


W E are prepared to arrange 
a plan to meet your re- 
quirements for adequate insur- 
ance cover on airplanes sold on 
the time payment plan, protect- 
ing the interest of the manufac- 
turer, finance company, or 
purchaser as may be required. 

Aviation Protection, Inc. 

Insurance Brokers to Aviation 
110 William Street, New York, N, Y. 

Telephones: Beckman f 267-42) 5 



FLEXIBLE 

STEEL WIRE 

SHAFTS 

Jbr power transmission 
around corners and over 
obstacles ~ silent , steady 
durable , strong. 


The S. S.White Dental Mfg. Co. 

Industrial 'Division 

151 West 42nd St. NewYork, N.Y. 
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— on account of the taper thread 



-it cannot 
come loose 


MACWHYTE 

SAFE-LOCK 
Terminals for TIE RODS 



Made by 

Macwhyte Co.. 2905 Fourteenth Ave., Kenosha, WU. 
Makers of 

Streamline and Hound TIE RODS 


Ireland Flying Boats 

The demand for flying boats for use by commuting 
sportsmen and sightseeing operators has caused us to 

of this year to aircraft of this type. 

Practically the same ship as the successful Ireland 
Amphibian but with certain improvements which puts 
the Ireland Flying Boat in a class all by itself. Of 
course powered with the dependable Wright Whirl- 
wind. Seats five. 

Write for complete details 

IRELAND AIRCRAFT, Inc. 

Curtiss Field, Garden City, N. Y. 
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operated by any one of the springs. The valve springs 
are helical and are made from special heat treated spring 
steel wire. 

Oil is forced to the rear of the hollow crankshaft by 
a pressure pump and is distributed to the bearings under 
pressure. Excess oil drains into a sump located in the 
main section of the crankcase between the bottom cylin- 
ders. From the sump, a single suction pump delivers the 
oil to the main tank in the plane, passing it through a 
strainer installed at a convenient point outside of the 



A front vim- of the Wright R-760. the new seven cylinder 
'twdel of the nexv '7-6” scries, shotting the front exhaust 
manifold and nose cowling. 


engine. By this means foreign matter is removed from 
the oil, and the strainer is accessable for frequent clean- 
ing. No external oil pipes are used in the lubrication 
system. This feature precludes the possibility of leakage 
from that source and prevents excessive chilling of the 
oil in cold weather. Oil pressure is regulated by an ad- 
justable valve. 

Two flange mounted Scintilla magnetos at the rear of 
the engines furnish ignition for the two separately con- 
nected spark plugs in each cylinder. Although the mag- 
netos normally operate simultaneously, of course the 
engines will operate on one magneto with but a slight 
reduction in speed. 

A special Stromberg carburetor of the single barrel 
type, mounted on the rear section of the crankcase, sup- 
plies the mixture which passes from the carburetor to 
the “diffuser” chamber of the crankcase. This mixture 
is distributed evenly to all cylinders by the General Elec- 
tric rotary impellor mounted in the diffuser chamber. 
This positive control of the mixture, obtained through the 
particular design of the rotary induction system, elimi- 
nates the vibration which would result from irregular 
mixture distribution. A “hot spot” is provided above 
the carburetor which thoroughly vaporizes the mixture. 
This feature serves to insure smooth operation of the 
engine when using any of the various types of gasoline. 
The temperature of the hot spot can be regulated from the 
pilot's seat in order to obtain maximum efficiency and 
fuel economy under all conditions. Provision also is made 
to obtain a supply of clean air to the carburetor at all 
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TSUNGANI EQUIPPED 
0X5 WACO 

The favorite among operators and pilots. 
Choice of groove widths and compres- 

FOR 

OX5 HISSO OXX6 
MENASCO WRIGHT J5 
Also Made Up to Special Order 
TSUNGANI PISTON COMPANY 
Tacoma Washington 

| SUNGANI 
TITAN I NS 

A Complete Range of 

AIRPLANE FINISHING MATERIALS 

Dope-proof paint, black, white, aluminun 
Clear nitrate and acetate dopes; 

Ti-Two colored one-material dope; 
Pigmented nitrate dopes; 

Flexible wing lacquer; 

Wood and metal lacquer (for inside and outside finish) 

TITANINE, Inc. 

Union, Union County, New Jersey 



GRUSS AERO STRUT 

Shock Absorbers 
Always in the 
AIR 

Yet on the 

GROUND 

A 10 inch compressed air cush- 
ioned range Of deflection ali- 

climinates all jar when taxiing. 


Safety, Economy and 
Efficiency 

Manufactured by 

GRUSS AIR SPRING 
CO. of AMERICA 

San Francisco, California 

Approved by Department of Commerce 


pilzxzjCQgi 


I grain for Aircraft. Spars 
all' lengths. Send*your list 


YOHO & HOOKER LUMBER CO. 

Aircraft Department 
240 Wing Building, Youngstown, Ohio 


SEAMLESS 


Siemens J|j| 

STEEL TUBING 


ENGINES M .ey* 

All Aircraft Grades 


80—115—125 H. P. 



Direct from 

shipment in any quantity. 



production requirements. 



SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 


» st - *»• 

CINCINNATI DETROIT LOS ANGELES 


Siemens & Halske A.G. 13* 


THANK YOU for mentioning AVIATION 
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Ready for Quick Erection 
and Lifetime Service! 



A Hangar 

Wherever You Land! 

There’s just one way to be sure of it 
Carry your hangar with you 
THE FORRESTER HANGAR 

Portable by Plane 
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Learn to Fly Now 

Last Chance to Enroll 
at Low Cost 

commercial^ '\vi\V advance 

from” $750 toV<XX) ^^a^port* pilot's 

Easy Terms 

s&L€.«r.4?s5p S “s 

Write for Offer 

Air Cooled 

25 years experi'ence '’in' 'the 1 " 1 
indersf' CyHnde™ 0 here yl 

You mav 
be interested 
( j| 11 knowing 

strength with^mhiL 

Httf by™”™ use^of 1 ' ° btai, ? a ^ 

graduates in obtaining immediate, profitable em- 

Bennett Flying School 

217 West 14th Kansas City, Mo. 

S-Cttettcij v Son 

MANLIU5.N.Y 

1 BROWNBACK 1 

1 MOTOR LABORATORIES, Inc. 1 

A-1038 Graybar Building, New York 
C. C. Ludlow, Los Angeles 
Ericson Aircraft, Ltd., Toronto 

1 RADIAL AIBCRAFT 1 

ENGINES 

1 35h.p. 80h.p. 120h.p. 1 

fl\lk 

Y'- ' HE BOUGHT A 

NEW STANDARD 

5 PLACE LOW IN PRICE 

.5 §l G ATES-D AY paterson 

w AIRCRAFT CORP. M. 

PERRY-AUSTEN 

2 dopes Jg 

The modem 

PERRY-AUSTEN MFG. CO. 


Tel.: Dongan Hills 707 

1 CONSOLIDA 1 L.U of Amiri^InT" 


2018 



Efficient stopping 


2-Sh< 


signed for airplanes 
Brake; the most powertut bral 
own, yet always smoothly efficient, depen 
le, perfectly controllable. It is based on tl 
oved principles of the internationally know 
■ndix Brakes for automobiles. 


BEND1X BRAKE COMPANY 
General Offices and Plant: South Bend, Ind. 

BENDIX (g) BRAKES 


Every Pilot and 
Executive 


Should have the facts on Aerol Shock 
Absorbing Struts. 

— They make landing comfortable — 
always. 

— They make forced landings less hazard- 


— They protect the plane and cut main- 
tenance cost. 

Write today for illustrated booklet. 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 
3737 E. 78th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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SIDE SLIPS 


By Robert R. Osborn 

“A kitchen with complete electric cooking installation 
is included." This quotation is an extract from the news- 
paper description of a large passenger carrying mono- 
plane under construction at the Fokker plant, and in- 
dicates that our campaign is beginning to have the desired 
effect, or else the printer forgot to add “for the first time 
in history” at the end of this statement. 


A new play has been presented in Paris called “Lind- 
bergh,” written around the flying activities of that popular 
young man, and having characters looking very much 
like him, Ambassador Herrick, and other prominent 
officials who were connected with the celebration of his 
famous flight. If the play is successful in Paris we sup- 
pose some producer will import it to Broadway, insisting 
that it be re-written to make the pajama borrowing epi- 
sode the main theme. 


Hearing that the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics has built a special wind tunnel equipped with 
a refrigerating apparatus to test ice formation, the in- 
trepid Aviator is inquiring if he can get a special test run 
on himself. He says he wants some sort of an official 
document to carry around to prove to any skeptics that 
it is the cold, which is giving his nose its brilliant red 
color when he comes down from a flight these days. 


At the Chicago show the suggestion, made in one of 
the meetings, that the Department of Commerce require 
all cabin planes to be furnished with safety belts for the 
passengers, met with enthusiastic approval, according to 
newspaper reports. With all structure designed right 
down to a minimum as it is nowadays, it is getting to be 
a serious matter when the more nervous and powerful 
passengers squeeze the longerons all out of shape. 


One airplane manufacturer already is advertising to 
the fathers of America that they ought to give their sons 
airplanes for Christmas. This strikes us as being a 
splendid idea, and, in order to assure that the son will 
be pleased with the selection, we would advise the father 
to make sure that the plane he selects has plenty of room 
for painting “wisecracks” thereon. 


Mr. P. H. of Mount Carmel, Pa., sends in the follow- 
ing item from a Philadelphia paper with the comment 
that the old time dare-devils, who were famous for 
changes from automobiles and motorcycles to airplanes 
in flight, are apparently going to be very much in demand 
in the future for the aeronautical customs inspection 

“The first customs inspection of an airplane in Phila- 
delphia was made yesterday when a plane from Montreal 
— the NC-1523 — arrived at Pitcairn Field, near Hat- 
boro. Chief Inspector Fred Blenner and his deputy, 
J. L. Greene, motored to the field, examined the plane’s 
papers and her cargo, and then officially permitted it to 
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MORE 


PLANES 


We are building Ford planes more quickly — 
but not more hurriedly. 

We have increased production to three a 
week. This does not mean less time and at- 
tention devoted to each plane. It means that 
personnel and facilities have been augmented 
to the point where a greater production of 
planes can be accomplished with the same 
care as heretofore. 

There was a strong temptation, of course, 
to increase production long ago. Orders 
would certainly have warranted it. Nearly 
every purchaser has had to wait for delivery 
of his plane — and we wish to express our pro- 
found appreciation of their good-humored 
patience and forbearance. Also of their 
amazing loyalty to a standard of safety which 
originally led to their selection of the Ford 

But there was a very good reason for our 
postponing the decision to make the Ford 
'.'•lane in greater numbers. 1926 and 1927 
have brought almost incredible progress in 


aviation. There was always the possibility of 
a revolutionary development and improve- 
ment in airplanes practically overnight. 
Though the Ford plane had been designed 
after a searching look into what the future 
might bring, it was felt inadvisable to decide 
arbitrarily that anything was not subject to 
sudden change. To protect our customers 
from abnormal obsolescence, we determined 
to go slow on our building program. 

We are convinced that the immediate 
future will bring refinements of present prac- 
tices and principles which will make the air- 
plane more efficient, more dependable and 
more economical. But we expect this change 
to be an evolution with which manufacturing 
can keep pace. Consequently we now feel 
buyers of Ford planes run little if any danger 
that the planes they buy will become obsolete 
before they have completed their period of 
usefulness — a period which we know to be 
not less than four years. The Stout Metal 
Airplane Company, Division of Ford Motor 
Company, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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The ^WHIRLWIND 
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^cylinder 

if O Horsepower 


7cylinder 

225 Horsepower 
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AUTHORIZED PARTS DEALERS 

Air Associates Inc. 
Curtiss Field, Long Island, N. Y. 
Pacific Aeromotive Corp. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Stout Air Services, Inc. 
Dearborn, Mich. 
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300 Horsepower 
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WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, K . J . U . S . A . 

CANADIAN WRIGHT LIMITED. Sole Licensees lor Canada. Montreal 
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